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'OLLY’S room was done in soft pinks and 
lavenders and greens, with a creamy 
foundation. And this color scheme, 
developing with luminous unobtru- 
siveness along walls and curtains, 
creeping behind the white woodwork, 
and emerging subdued—the sym¬ 
phony’s andante—from the stained 
floor and the rugs, made you think 
of a pastel by some famous artist 
whose name I can’t remember just 
now. Yet it had all been accom¬ 
plished by Molly’s mother, working 
with the enthusiasm of a bower bird 
ever since Molly came into the world, 
to make the world lovely as far as her 
hands could reach; apd her slow, careful toil had 
brought such comfort, together with such harmony of 
color and line, to all the rooms of the doctor’s suite, that 
Molly’s environment wore an air of extreme prosperity 
and expense which caused Molly’s father to lie rated as 
well to do far beyond the facts. 

But the final crown of all the skill of Molly’s mother 
was the lovely gown that she had just spread out uj>on 
Molly’s bed,—a party gown, a gray wonder with a flush 
of violet and a tiny flame of green worked in mysteri¬ 
ously. Tonight was Molly’s first great ball. And the 
gown was done, all done. Molly’s mother looked down 
at it peacefully, holding her sore left forefinger to her 
lips; for it was as rough as sandpaj>er from the em¬ 
broidery she had just finished. But she smiled and 
hummed a little tune, one of the lullabys with which she 
hail been used to put Molly to sleep years before; for 
site knew that, while her work was as good as any other 
dressmaker's whose wares would be exhibited at that 
ball, the girl who was to wear it would beyond doubt lx: 
more beautiful than any other there. 

A maid brought in a florist’s box. When Sidney had 
consulted her about the flowers, she had said that violets 
would go best with Molly’s eyes. She took off the wrap- 



They Talked Strangely Among Themselves. 


pings and read Sidney’s card thoughtfully: then with 
an odd flicker of a smile she smelt of it. Disinfectants 
are terribly penetrating, and if they are in constant use in 
your daily work you can hardly be cxjx-ctcd to keep them 
out of your merely social affairs: t hey follow as unhappy 
memories do or Black Care behind the horseman. 

For all odors are the words of a language, and just as 
violets mean girls like Mo'ly, so the breath of jx>or Sid¬ 
ney's card meant the dreadful hospital cleanliness of 
pain and death. And, more than that, to Molly’s 
mother it meant a man not young and enthusiastic like 
Sidney, but an older man, overworked and weary and 
saddened, with heart a little calloused by the ceaseless 
Lipping upon it of Sorrow’s fingertips,—a soldier who 
every day, all his life, must go down into the field 
against the pale horseman, whose sword often and often 
must lx out of its scabbard all night long. Had she not 
helped him forth when his eyes were set in black disks 
of fatigue, and his face was as yellow as parchment, and 
his tongue stumbled as with wine? 

But—Molly and Sidney—would it do? When Sid¬ 
ney began to be bowed by the great discouragements 



of that journey, when he was old before his time, and 
let his weariness appear at home, and kept his cheer 
and strength for his sick people abroad—would it do? 
Could Molly stand it? She looked about at Molly’s 
lovely room and stroked Molly’s lovely gown. Could 
Molly do—the sort of things that Molly’s mother had 
done to make home sweet to a mortally tired man? 

Molly came in. It was early in spring, and the air 
was keen and sweet. Her cheeks should have been 
finely red; but they were pale instead, and the light in 
her eyes was that of trouble and unrest. 

“I’ve lxx*n down with the Settlement girls," said 
Molly. 

Molly’s mother put Sidney Matthew’s card back 
among the violets and laid the box in Molly’s lap. 
Molly took up the card unsmiling. 

“Did you see his little verse?" asked Molly’s mother 
as the girl was replacing the card without looking at its 
back. 

“ If a star could be a violet too. 

And a violet a star. 

IM know a thing more like your eyes 
Than just poor violets are. " 

The shadow of a dimple flashed at her mouth corner. 
“Boor Sid!" said she. “I don't see how he can spend his 
time on such nonsense." She put the Ixjx aside indiffer¬ 
ently and s;it down on the bed without noticing the pale 
folds of the party gown. Indeed, it was only by quick 
foresight that her mother rescued a comer of it from 
being sat upon. She loved every stitch of that gown. 

“I’ve been down with the Settlement girls," said 
Molly again. “They were telling me—things." 

Molly’s mother sat very still, looking down at her 
locked hands. For the hands of a gentlewoman they 
seemed rather work roughened. “What things. Sweet¬ 
heart?” she said at last, as Molly kept silent, staring 
with eyes that did not see at the little gray suede slip¬ 
pers that stood beside the long gray gloves on her dress¬ 
ing table. 

“Things that I knew only the names of lx*fore,—alxxit 
children in the slums, about little girls who have no 
care, alxrnt jjoverty and wickedness of all kinds, and 
what it’s like when people are cold and hungry." 

“Those are very terrible tilings," said Molly’s mother. 

“They were only words in the dictionary before," said 
Molly; “but I know more now of what they mean. I 
saw some of the peopli—I rather think I’ll lx a trained 
nurse, and do district work," said Molly. 

“You would feel like that,” said Molly’s mother, “of 
course." 

“Mother! You know aliout all the dreadfulness of 
the world, and yet you go around as jolly as anything, 
pottering—yes, forgive me. Only after learning what I’ve 
learned today it seems wicked to have a dear, contented 
home like ours, to sjH-nd time on—on embroidery.” 

Molly’s mother touched her roughened finger to her 
’ .ps as though it hurt. 

“Embroidery, and all the little, tiny, everyday things 
of the house—" 

“Dot's it seem so, Dear?" 

“Oh, Mother, there was a girl there who had never 
had a chance. Miss Waytc was talking to her as I came 
in. They are going to do something for her; but she 
must die. Her poor face with the paint upon it, her 
jxxjr high heeled shoes ; 11 run over at the side, her 
nervous laugh and pathetic slang—and she was younger 
than I!” 

“And what then, my darling?" 

“What then? I have seen this poor, wicked, dying 
thing— Wicked? Who am I to say so, who have been 
sheltered and petted all my life, while she was caught 
like a mouse and tortured as a mouse is by a cat? What 
could she do? And you say ‘What then?’ Why—then 
—am I to put on my pretty new gown tonight and 
my new slippers and my gloves and Sid’s violets, and 
dance? What right has one to be happy in such a 
world? And there were others. A little, thin, one- 
legged boy,—oh, such eyes. Mother!—and a poor Italian 
woman whose husband had been killed,—she had a week- 
old baby in her shawl,—and others. How cun I dance 
tonight? Shall one dance on graves?” 

“If there were no other place to dance,” said Molly’s 
mother very quietly. 

“There is no other place, and one should not dance 


at all!" said Molly wildly. “Violets, verses to my eyes, 
and a Mother and Daddy to run my errands and smooth 
off every rough corner for me—why should I have all 
these things? 1 won’t live that way any longer! I must 
do something!" and she cried very hard with her face 
in her mother’s lap. 

I’LL tell you a story," said Molly’s mother, “a fairy 
* story. Pretend you’re little again and I’m rocking 
you to sleep. You were so very little once,—do you re- 
memlxT? —so very little, and now so tall! 

“Once upon a time," said Molly’s molher, “there 
were three sisters, Princesses. In fairy stories the 
three sisters always are Princesses, aren’t they? And 
they lived in a palace on a Hill just above a Wilderness. 

“It was a very dreadful Wilderness—you know 1 lore’s 
dismal ; xturcs? Like that, with quicksands and odors 
of dec y and monsters,—things that were cruel lx- 
cause they liked crueltv, and stupid creatures that 
knew no Ixtlcr. People lived there too. Many of 
them did not mind; perhaps some even liked il. But 
others stayed only because they didn't know how to 
get out. 

“The people on the Hill used to have iheir washing 
done there; in fact, all the rough work of the Hill peo¬ 
ple was done there as a matter of course. 

“‘Civilization,’ the Hill people said, ’is without doubt 
the most important thing in the world; but naturally 
it takes a great deal of work to keep it up properly. 
That is what these Wilderness people are for. How, for 
instance, could we dress for dinner if nobody ironed our 
shirts? We work too; just as hard as they, but in a 
different way. We work with our heads instead of our 
hands—at least some of us do. That is— ’ 

“’How perfectly Ix-autiful the sunsets are over lievond 
the Wilderness! If it weren’t for the mists, you could 
see the Delectable Mountains tonight.’ 

“'If the swamp were drained, we shouldn’t have these 
mists and could sec the Delectable Mountains every 
evening.' 

“'That’s true. ’Twould almost be worth the price. 



“I’m Going Down! I Can’t Stand It Any Longer!’* 
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wouldn’t it? We'll have to take up the 
matter soon. Shall we have our coffee on 
the terrace?’ 

“'Oh, dear, no! The mosquitos are so 
thick! Besides, the—the crying—’ 

“For the crying of the little children could 
he clearly heard by the people in the palaces. 
Some of them complained, saying that it kept 
them awake at night; hut others said, * Non¬ 
sense-! Why don’t you close the windows on 
that side of the house? All children cry.’ 

‘‘Still, those whom it troubled were sure 
that these children cried more than they 
ought; certainly more than the Hill chil¬ 
dren ever did. They thought something 
ought to Ik- done. 

“But in the main the Hill people had 
very little to trouble them. The air was 
fresh and clear, and the lawns stretched 
mile on mile like green velvet, and every¬ 
body had plenty to eat and great gardens 
full of flowers, and the children always 
played. Nobody dreamed of letting them 
work. They said that work was not good 
for little children. Yet—in the Wilderness 
—but that was different, of course. 

“There were some men and women, how¬ 
ever. who did not dost* their windows on 
the Wilderness side, and had not such a cul¬ 
tivated taste for sunsets that they were able 
to disregard the annoyances of the swamp. 
And they kept on listening and worrying, 
until they said, ‘This is unendurable! If 
the Wilderness is as old as the race, then it 
is older than it should be, ami the race is 
too old to endure such folly any longer!’ and 
they went down, and drained swamps, and 
fought with beasts and worse, and saved 
little children, and let in light and air where 
men and women were working. 

“But they grew very tired, and the Wil¬ 
derness was bigger and wilder than they 
thought, and—they died. But there were 
a few little patches of wholesome, firm land 
where tlu-y had drained the swamps, and 
some of the monsters were dead. 

“It was so little, though, that the jK-oplc 
on the Hill hardly realized that any work 
had been done at all. They were still an¬ 
noyed bv the mosquitos. 'We must under¬ 
drain the whole tract, cut down the jungle, 
and make a park there,' they said, as they 
drank their after dinner coffee and cognac 
on the terraces. But if any were present of 
those who had lx-en down there themselves, 
they shook their heads silently. 

HPHESE three sister Princesses talked a 
great deal among themselves as they 
sat by their window at sunset. 

“'That morass is as black and wide as the 
ocean,’ said the eldest, ‘and you can no 
more make an impression on it than on the 
ocean. I'm m>t going to sit here any more. 
I shall take a room on the other side of the 
palace, anil attend to the matters that be¬ 
long t«. my own life.’ 

“The second one wrung her hands and 
wept. 'I’m going down—I’m going down! 
I can’t stand it any longer!' And without 
changing her delicate gown and her satin 
slippers she rushed away, crying hysteric¬ 
ally, to see what good she could do. They 
tried to stop her; but could not. People 
who really want to go down there can seldom 
be stopped. It is enchantment. 

“So tin- eldest one took her suite of rooms 
toward the east where the morning light 
was cheerful, and she practised her music, 
and embroidered, and entertained herfriends, 
and was very happy. And by and by a most 
delightful Prince came and married her. and 
the\ moved to a place quite out of hearing 
of tile Wilderness—and I suppose they were 
happy ever after. 

“The poor, unhappy Princess who had 
gone down to help was rescued by the people 
she had gone to stive, and brought home; 
but she was quite ill and weak, and when 
she got back her strength she cut off her 
hair and put a veil upon her head and went 
into a cloister to pray that other people 
might do the things she had wanted to do 
and couldn't. So only the youngest sister 
was alone with the old King. < >nce he came 
ujjon her sitting at the western window, and 
saw the tears in her eyes. 

“'Wouldn’t you like to read in my books?' 
he asked. ‘ Books arc an excellent antidote.’ 
But the sound of tin- Wilderness was very 
distressing that evening. It was hot weath¬ 
er. And that is bad for little children. 
The Princess shook her head. 

1 was thinking of going down.’ she said. 

“'( Hi. don’t do that! Now. whatever you 
do. don’t do that!' said her father, and went 
hastily away. 

“Nevertheless, she rose and folded away 
lnr embroidery, and was thinking about 
what things it would Ik- best to pack in her 
suitcase, when a Prince was announced. She 
had known him for quite awhile, and that 
lie had it in mind to go down himself. Now 
lie had come to say good by. He was greatly 
troubled when she thought of going down 
there herself. 


“‘Oh!’ said he. ‘And I was thinking I 
should have you to come back to—’ 

“She sat down again to think that over; 
for she always respected other people’s opin¬ 
ions as much as her own. And the Prince 
began to tell all about his plans. It was 
noticeable that he said very little alxmt 
being sony for the Wilderness people. 
Neither did he tell how much good his work 
was going to do everybody. No; he was 
interested in a particularly vicious Giant 
who lived in one of the worst places, snaky 
and slimy and ill smelling. A great many 
men young and old were already fighting 
him, and the Prince wanted to join them— 
if he could win to such an honor. He talked 
about it in much the way she hail heard 
other Princes discuss polo. He called it 
‘specializing.’ 

You would do a great deal of good,’ said 
the Princess, taking out her embroidery 
again; for she never liked to be idle. 

“‘I believe,’ said he, ‘that in another ten 
years we can rid the earth of him.’ 

“'You will have to work very hard,’ said 
she. 

“‘Yes,’ said he, ‘work hard, and die poor 
—and it’s said to Ik* hard on your wife.’ 

“'Then—your wife—her work would 
count—’ 

“‘I could do double, I think, with you,’ 
said he. 

“And when the old King came in—for he 
was worried about what the Princess had 
said of going down to the Wilderness, and 
was going to argue it with her—he found 
the two kissing just like any other lovers. 

“So," the kind voice lingerer! sighingly at 
this part of the allegory as though to stay 
for a moment the passing of some evanes¬ 
cent thing, a sunrise, a flight of falling 
spring petals, “so they were married. For a 
little while I’m afraid they forgot alwxit the 
Wilderness. It seemed as if the Hill people 
were right.—that the best thing to do was 
just to keep on making all the Hill part of 
the world as perfect as possible. But they 
soon found out that it wouldn't do, at 
least for them. Why—" she laughed softly 
and abruptly left her allegory at loose ends. 

ThifY dear, we meant to go round the 
world for our wedding trip; but when 
we were on the steamer, in the middle of the 
very first week, he left me and my seasick¬ 
ness to the stewardess and spent his time 
trotting around after one of the stewards 
whom he had spotted as an interesting 
‘case.’ I was deathly ill; but he had seen 
t»K» much real sickness to be in the least 
worried. I was on my back feeling that I 
should like to die, and the steward, but for 
a face like yellow wax, seemed as well as 
anylxxlv. But—they put the poor man in 
a hospital at Antwerp. And your father to 
this day has no idea how cross I was about 
his neglect; for I held my tongue until he 
came back from seeing his ‘case’ to the cot 
that he would never leave alive. I had been 
crying all alone in the dismal hotel when he 
came in. 

“‘Well,’ said he. ‘that’s over. Poor fel¬ 
low! But we’ll get the best of it. some day— 
any day may bring something tangible. Set- 
how Lister has upset things!’ For, you see, 
my dear, we were just coming out of prehis¬ 
toric surgery then, even so short a time ago 
as that. And he went on to talk of his work. 
He had not even looked at my face. He took 
me so for granted, don’t you see? And as— 
as he talked, my silly anger all withered up 
and blew away, so that when he finally did 
come over and tell me how pretty I wa« look¬ 
ing, and all the other nice things. I had 
learned my lesson—and I rather pride my¬ 
self that I haven’t had to learn it since. It 
wasn't easy. 

“You know a little about your father’s 
fame. Younger men—men like Sid—are 
taking his place now; but they will always 
respect him fur his pioneer work, even when 
his theories are overturned and superseded, 
as he says quite calmly that they soon will 
be. But. my dear, he says, when he has 
time to think and speak of such things, that 
but for me he couldn't have done it. You 
know how many operations he has done; 
but have you any idea how they exhaust 
him, how hard I have tried to have every¬ 
thing here at home restful for him. how I 
have fought to get him leisure when I knew 
lu- had used his last ounce of strength? 
There are men of such amazing physique 
that they could go through it all alone; but 
Daddy isn’t one of them. He—he needs all 
I’ve done; he needs thi—the pretty 
things. It—it isn't just pottering. Deary—" 
and suddenly Molly’s mother put her rough 
little hands over her eyes and began to cry. 

XfTOTHER." cried out Molly. “I never 
* * meant—oh. that I should have said 
such a thing!" But before she could begin 
to cry too her mother was laughing and 
kissing her. 

“It was only," said Molly,—“oh, you 
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Room, which is destined in a later day 
to be called the Blue Room. There games 
are started, and the fun becomes fast and 
furious under the direction and leader¬ 
ship of Mrs. Madison herself. She loves 
to make people enjoy themselves, and her 
tact is unfailing. On one occasion (so the 
story goes) an awkward youth at one of 
her receptions—called “drawing rooms” in 
those days—was so startled when the Presi¬ 
dent’s wife approached him that he dropped 
the saucer he was holding and rammed his 
coffee cup into the pocket of his breeches. 
Whereat Dolly smiled pleasantly and said, 
“The crowd is so great that nobody can 
avoid being jostled. I will see that the ser¬ 
vant brings you another cup of coffee.” 

It will be remembered, by the way, that 
Mr. Madison was Dolly’s second husband. 
A Virginia girl, bom in North Carolina, and 
named Dorothy Payne, she married one 
Todd, a Philadelphia lawyer, who was a 
Quaker. He died in the yellow fever epi¬ 
demic of 1793, and she went with her little 
boy to live with her mother, who, being in 
somewhat reduced circumstances, eked out a 
livelihood by taking a few boarders. Among 
the latter was Aaron Burr, who brought 

i rimes Madison to the house and introduced 
im to Dolly. 

She was at that time twenty-six years old, 
and he was forty-three. He promptly be¬ 
came enamoured of the young widow, then 
in the fullest bloom of her womanhood, and 
asked her to marry him. It was a great 
catch from her viewpoint, for he was a 
wealthy and famous man; but there is r\o 
question of the fact that she loved him. In 
letters she wrote at that period she spoke of 
him as the “great little Mr. Madison.”After¬ 
ward she was fond of calling him “my darling 
little husband”; for their attachment al¬ 
ways remained of the most affectionate de¬ 
scription, and whenever they were parted 
they wrote love letters to each other. 

But to come back to the Christmas din¬ 
ner. At ten o’clock the guests begin to take 
their departure. It is a primitive epoch, 
socially speaking, and late hours of enter¬ 
tainment are as yet unknown. The front 
door of the Great House is not on the north 
side, as it will lx- at a future day, but in the 
middle of the south front, and here the 
guests get into their carriages, which take 
them away with no little difficulty, inasmuch 
as one of the worst mud holes in town is just 
in front of the Palace gate. Washington, in 
1811. consists mainly of a few unattractive 
blocks of buildings scattered over a wide 
area, the neighborhood of the President’s 
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residence being mostly waste land, and the 
pavements everywhere terminate abruptly 
at the edges of sloughs, through which pe¬ 
destrians are obliged to flounder in mud up 
to their shoetops. 

Last of the company to leave is an old 
Quaker friend of Dolly’s, from Philadelphia. 
Mr. Madison asks him to have a glass of 
wine before he departs, and Dolly herself of¬ 
fers a little toast. She says, “Here’s to thy 
absent broadbrim, Friend I fallowed!" To 
which the Quaker, unperturlx'd, and glanc¬ 
ing at her pretty neck and shoulders, replies 
smilingly, “And here’s to thy absent ker¬ 
chief, Friend Dorothy." 

So now the Christmas dinner is over, and 
everybody has had a good time—not except¬ 
ing Dolly herself, whose appetite for fun 
is never slaked. No woman ever more thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed the business of being a Presi¬ 
dent’s wife. Her husband is one of the very 
rich men of Virginia, being proprietor of an 
estate of baronial size. There, at Mont¬ 
pelier, he took her to live after their mar¬ 
riage. Early experience of relative poverty 
has not rendered her less appreciative of the 
advantages of wealth; such, for instance, as 
is afforded by a splendid chariot, recently 
made in Philadelphia, for which Mr. Madi¬ 
son has paid out of his own pocket. 

On her walks abroad, in lieu of a hat, she 
wears a gorgeous turban crowned with the 
tail feathers of a bird of paradise. For at 
this period it is the fashion to admire every¬ 
thing oriental, and turbans are the mode in 
headgear, some of spangled muslin, and 
others of bright colored cloth, with occasion¬ 
ally a bright colored gem in the center. 

It used to be said that Dolly Madison’s 
eyes laughed when she spoke. Above all 
things she loved a joke, even though the 
shaft—as in the case of Friend Hallow-ell's 
repartee—were leveled against herself. And, 
having the habit of taking snuff, she used to 
tell people that she carried two handker¬ 
chiefs for use after a pinch,—an ordinary 
one “for rough work,” and a filmy scrap of 
lace for a “polisher.” 

__ Dollv was destined to spend two more 
Christmases in the Palace before being 
driven out of it by the British, who burned 
it in 1814. Her Christmas dinner in that 
year was eaten at the residence of Colonel 
Tayloe (still standing, at the northeast cor¬ 
ner of New York-aye. and 18th-st., two 
blocks from the White House), which was 
rented for temporary occupancy by the 
President, and afterward acquired the repu¬ 
tation of being the most dreadfully haunted 
house in all Washington. 
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errors. 

With very little practice anyone can add more columns, cross f.jotings, scattered items in an hour 
than could possibly be added in two hours by any other means. 

That's enough to commend it —hut it does mure. 

Being exclusively key-driven no lever to pull—it makes swift Work of < xtending and checking bills, in¬ 
ventories—handles fractions ami chain discounts as easily as whole numbers; prorates costs. figun-s per¬ 
centages, etc. 


Atkins-McGee Supply Co., 
Denver. Col., says: “IK months’ 
useof the Comptometer has saved 
us at least $300.00." 


DIVIDES 

SVBTIMCTS 


Write for descriptive liooklet; or let 
us -end you a Comptometer oil free 
trial, prepaid I . S. or Canada. 

FELT&TARRAXT MFt 1 .CO. 
1720 X. i'aulina St .CHtCAGO. IIJ-. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 10. 1911 


$2.50 

Sold by Jewelers only. 




Fir from the mountains and holly from the glen 
Toys for the children and for grown-ups—Big Ben 


i /vv i-Y - r 


He War Greatly Troubled over Her Thought. 


don’t think I don’t appreciate the lovely 
dress, and everything—oh—” 

“My dear,” said Molly’s mother, “haven’t 
I been telling you how I felt just so, before 
you—how I thought I must do something? 
Ah, Dear—I was thinking before you eamein! 
I was afraid you were going to I>e like vour 


Aunt Rachel.—the eldest Prin¬ 
cess, you know, who went to the 
other side of the house. She— 
wants you to go to her for the 
London season. She wants to 
find a title for you—and would 
j >r< >bal>ly succeed. ” 

Molly and her mot her laughed 
together with the disdain of the 
wise for a thing too foolish for 
serious discussion. 

“And then when you came 
in, so wild with sudden pity for 
the things you hail seen, I re- 
memlH-red j>oor Aunt Jenny at 
[• ,5 , her prayers, and I hardly knew 

I which would hurt me most, to 
1 sec you in a coronet or a veil. 

. But—oh, my dear—the wom- 

an’s way—the old, old woman's 
■ ^ ■ way—it isn’t easy! Many, 

many days the burden of my 
life has been greater than it 
seemed I could bear. Do you 
realize that you were sick a 
g«xxl deal when you were a 
i, baby? To have one’s own little, 

little baby suffering anil grow¬ 
ing weaker—to be alone with 
your sick baby, and not lie able 
to let your husband know, be¬ 
cause he was saving somebody’s 
life by a hair’s breadth— You 
j don’t think my life is easier 
than—district nursing, for cx- 
,. ample, do you?" 

“Mother," said Molly in a 
J small voice, “may I put it 
ight. on?” 

_, While her mother with a 

glowing face was hex iking it up 
the back, Molly held the vio¬ 
lets to her nose and read the scrawled verse 
a great many times: 

If a star could bo a violet too— 

“What perfect nonsense!" said she; but 
that did not seem to lie exactly what she 
meant. 


CHRISTMAS WITH DOLLY MADISON 


T HERE’S a ring of wel¬ 
come in Big Ben’s morn¬ 
ing call—there’s lifelike 
service in his punctual greeting. 

There’s a glow of frankness 
in his big, clean cut face—there’s 
sturdy comfort in his large wind¬ 
ing keys. 

There’s a pledge of long 
health in his strong, well set 
build — and there’s heartfelt 
wishing in the jolly tidings— 


“Merry Christmas—here is Big 
Ben—may he wish you many 
of them!” 

So drop in at your jeweler’s— 
sneak him in while they deep—let 
him wake them on Christmas day. 
He’s as good to look at as lie’s 
pleasing to hear and he calls every 
day at any time he says. 


Bit Hen comes attractively boxed, ready for 
resbipmein.—A community of clotkinakris stand* 
lack of bim— HitrUx. Aj Sallr. Min*i. —If you 
tannoc find bim at your .'eweler's, a money order 
addressed to them will brine bun to you expres 
diartes prepaid. 






















